CALORIC*
conducted through the body ; that is to say, the strata cliap*IL
farthest distant from the,source of heat cannot receive
any increase of temperature. This limit depends, in
all cases, upon the quantity of caloric with which abo~
dy is capable of combining before it changes its state*
All bodies, as far as we know at present} are capable of
combining indefinitely with caloric; but the greater
' number, after the addition of a certain number of doses,
change their state. Thus Ice, after combining with a
certain quantity of caloric, is changed into water, which
is converted in its turn to steam by the addition of
more caloric. Metals also, when heated to a certain
degree, melt, are volatilized, and oxidated : wood and
most other combustibles catch fire, and are dissipated.
Now whenever as much caloric has combined with the
first stratum of a body as it can receive without changing*
its state, it is evident that no more caloric can enter the
body ; because the next dose will dissipate the first
stratum.
CS. As to the rate at which bodies conduct caloric, that
depends upon the specific nature of each particular body;
the best conductors conducting most rapidly, and to
the greatest distance. The goodness of bodies as con-
ductors appear to be in some measure dependent upon
their density ; but not altogether, as the specific affinity
of each for caloric must have considerable Influence.
When bodies are arranged into sets, we iuay lay it down
as a general rule that the densest set conduct at the
greatest rate. Thus the metnls conduct at a greater rate
than any other bodies. But in considering the indivi-
duals of a set, It is not always the densest that conducts
best.
7, As bodies conduct caloric in consequence of their